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REVIEWS AND BOOK NOTES 

Improving the curriculum. — The attitude of the majority of progressive 
school people has now reached the stage where it is possible to discuss the 
curriculum from a social point of view and to expect ready co-operation in 
any sensible program for its improvement. Any acceptable plan for revision, 
however, must be of such a nature that it is administratively possible to 
introduce it without an abrupt upheaval which would destroy the educational 
sequences of the present school generation. Professor Bonser has presented 
a book 1 which will be a very practical help in a thoroughgoing and constructive 
revision of the curriculum. 

The author takes the point of view that "it is possible to organize a 
curriculum wholly upon the basis of activities of life in which children actually 
engage rather than in terms of subjects in which, as such, few are engaged. 
It is believed that this is ideally desirable. But the break between the present 
practice and organization around projects would be so great that such an 
attempt, if made with any degree of haste, would not fully succeed in most 
public schools" (p. vi). The aim of the book, therefore, is to emphasize an 
intermediate step in the nature of a gradual transition from the present method 
of organization toward the form ideally desirable. 

The first division of the book, consisting of eight chapters, is a discussion 
of the basic principles of curriculum revision. In making a curriculum, the 
standard proposed for measuring its educational value is the degree in which 
it makes a difference in conduct. Conduct is analyzed into experiences which 
relate to health, to practical efficiency, to citizenship, and to the use of leisure. 
For the elementary school the curriculum should include experiences desirable 
for all children without reference to sex, future education, or social condition. 
Drill in formal subjects should not be carried so far that interest in the mechani- 
cal elements exceeds the interest in their use. It is recommended that in form 
the curriculum be organized in three divisions, as follows: 

a) Suggestive projects which reflect the activities and interests of the life in which 
the children themselves are participating. 

b) The subject available from the results of race experience required for the 
carrying forward of these projects in the best way. 

1 Frederick G. Bonser, The Elementary School Curriculum. New York: 
Macmillan Co., 1920. Pp. xvi+466. 
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c) A briefly summarized organization of essential methods. and skills, and of 
ideals, attitudes, and appreciations to be developed in connection with the projects 
and subject-matter. This organization is to serve as a standard of reference for the 
teacher. 

The essential elements constituting the third part of the curriculum should be 
practically the same for all elementary schools. The subject-matter representing the 
second part should be much the same, although in some details and in sequence there 
may be much difference. The projects may differ very much in response to the 
environing differences of schools [pp. 151-52]. 

In the second division of the book the discussion is divided into chapters 
dealing with the various elementary-school subjects. The form of each of these 
chapters is similar, including, first, a discussion of the purpose and content 
of the subject, second, a large number of selected projects for each of 
the six elementary grades, and third, a brief statement of the principles for 
selection and organization of material in the subject. These chapters are 
particularly rich in suggestions for usable projects. 

The third division of the book, consisting of the last chapter, is unique in 
that it takes an objective view of all the preceding chapters and attempts to 
give the reader a set of directions for using the book in improving the curricu- 
um. This chapter elaborates somewhat one of the general principles given 
in the earlier part of the book which proposed that 

the curriculum for a given school or school system should be the joint product of all 
the school staff. Teachers should participate in any revision of a curriculum to such 
a degree that they feel a large share of authorship in its changes and of responsibility 
for carrying out the changes. Superintendents, principals, and supervisors should be 
responsible for leadership in stimulation, plans of organization for revision, and 
helpful constructive advice [pp. 153-54]. 

As a whole, the book is a careful piece of work and is worthy of wide read- 
ing. It should be of value both for college and normal-school classes in edu- 
cation, and for study and discussion by groups of teachers and principals who 
are attempting to modify constructively the curriculum in their own schools. 



Consolidation and the rural-school problem.— One of the thoughts rising in 
the minds of the American people today is the value of co-operation. The 
editor of a new book on school consolidation 1 views this movement in rural 
education as a part of the broad integration and socialization of all the nation's 
forces. In 1917 thirty states reported a total number of 5,132 consolidated 
schools, while a conservative estimate places the total for the United States 
in the same year at 7,500. Practically all of the literature that has appeared 
describing this new educational advance is in the form of circulars, reports, 
magazine articles, and isolated chapters in books. It is to meet this need of 

'Louis W. Rapeer, The Consolidated Rural School. New York: Charles 
Scribner's Sons, 1920. Pp. xiii+545. 



